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forth. Ets with <5v expresses the movement of a child in its mother's 
arms, rather than a child brought and placed upon her knee ; <av 
excludes the idea of going either to or from. The whole phrase 
emphasizes the intimate union between Father and Son. 

The article is interesting, scholarly, and suggestive. The logical exegesis, based 
on the punctuation and text of early writers, is attractive, if not satisfactory. It is, 
however, a question of the relative value of different witnesses to the ancient text; in 
which undue weight must not be given to internal evidence. The summary dismissal 
of the hypothesis of a " John party " in Ephesus is not altogether convincing ; more 
might be said on the subject. 

Jullien Avery Herrick. 

Belvidere, III. 



The Incarnation as a Proof of the Doctrine of the Kenosis. 
By Rev. F. C. H. Wendel, Ph.D.: Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 
1897, pp. 729-46. 

The New Testament passages that bear upon the incarnation may 
be arranged under five heads : (1) The accounts in Matthew and Luke 
of the birth of Jesus; (2) the passages which represent him as sent 
into the world by the Father; (3) those in which his coming is spoken 
of as his own act ; (4) those in which, his preexistence being asserted 
or implied, he is represented as becoming flesh, a real incarnation ; 
(5) those which represent him as emptying himself in becoming incar- 
nate. 

No attempt need be made to explain the miraculous accounts of 
the birth in harmony with natural laws. Both the sending and the 
coming imply the subordination of the Son to the Father and the pre- 
existence of the Son. Only in the fourth class do we find a distinct 
announcement of the incarnation. From John's prologue we learn 
that the conception by the virgin did not mark the beginning of the 
existence of the God-man. The fact announced by John that the 
Logos who was in the beginning with God and who was God became 
flesh and dwelt among men belongs to the same category as the 
miraculous birth. 

The last class of passages, specially Phil. 2 : 6-8, presents the addi- 
tional fact that the Logos, in becoming flesh, emptied himself of some- 
thing expressed in the words to elvou. i<ra 0t<5, for it was this that he 
"counted not a prize to be grasped." 

Having followed thus far the guidance of Scripture, interesting 
speculative questions meet us here, two of which seem worthy of fur- 
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ther attention — one as to the nature and limit of this self-emptying 
or self-limitation, the other as to the consciousness of the incarnate 
Logos. 

i. The Logos did not empty himself of the fmp^H\ 6eov, or the 
essence of divinity, but of the functions and prerogatives of divinity. 
The so-called attributes of omnipotence, omnipresence, and omnis- 
cience may be regarded as modes of the divine existence. In the 
incarnation the divine Logos limited himself in the exercise of these 
modes of divine existence in order that he might conform himself to 
the modes of human existence. Thus he knew not the hour of his 
second coming, not because he was no longer divine in essence, but 
because he had ceased for a period to exercise the functions of divinity. 

2. Christ's own words evince that he did not have (like the demo- 
niacs) a dual consciousness. The divine and human natures were 
bound together in a single theanthropic personality, with a single 
theanthropic self-consciousness. Psychologically personality and self- 
consciousness are inseparable. If the theanthropic personality existed 
at the moment of the conception, theanthropic self-consciousness 
must have existed at the same moment. But it must be conceived, in 
accordance with human analogy, as a mere germ, developed subse- 
quently, so that the Christ may not have come to the full recognition 
of his theanthropic personality till a later period in his early life. 

The outcome of the incarnation, then, is a being who, while he is 
true God, is at the same time true man. 

The writer's discussion of his theme is thorough and candid, and his views are in 
the main clearly expressed. But it is hard to avoid the suspicion that the phrases 
" theanthropic personality " and " theanthropic consciousness " cover rather than 
reveal thought. What we would like to know is what the theanthropic conscious- 
ness contains. 

N. S. Burton. 

Chicago, III. 



The Methodist Saints and Martyrs. By Rev. Robert C. Night- 
ingale ; Contemporary Review, September, 378-88. 
The Methodist martyrs have been forgotten in the general canon- 
ization of sincere and religious believers. But these early Methodist 
preachers surpassed the Puritans of the seventeenth century in sanity, 
in cheerfulness, in Christ-like peace of mind, and love of their per- 
secutors. Nelson and Olivers and Mitchell especially revealed the 
martyr quality. Their persecution in the name and by the agents of 



